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ABSTHICT 

A survey of research indicates that a high 
correlation ejEists betiiean the attending behavior of beginning 
readers and their ability to learn to read* Level of attention can be 
associated with ability to Ignore unrelated stlaull. Interest In the 
reading material, perceptual problems, and the mmx of the reader^ It 
is suggested that mmx differences In attending behavior say be a 
result of the content of reading materials In the primary grades; 
that is, girls* higher perforBanca is due to their greater Interest 
In vhat Is usually female^orlentad subject matter* Teachers shotild 
therefore take care to provide material which interests both mmxmm 
and should encourage reading tasks which necessltata active 
attention* They should utilize a multisansory approach when 
appropriate^ teach attending skills prior to formal reading 
Instruction, and become avare of possible distracting Influences and 
perceptual problems. (K5) 
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"One category of behaviour th-^t enters into almoft all informal and 

formal 

edueatlon of the child involveF what is oalled 'attention' in eommon 
sense terms" (37) or as Strang McCullough and Traxler more auQoinotly 
put it, "Alert at Gentian is prerequisite tb learning" (38)* Harrie 
(16) If mere explanatory* "The ability to attend and eoneentrate is bas^.o 
to efficiency in perceptions learning and memory. Ability to attend and 
concentrate means that the person can maintain foeus on partioular stimuli 
and disregard or aipp*ess other stimulation that reaches him at the same 
time, thus maintaining a stable figare in the frous of attentioni against 
a non-interfering background"* 

It needs no furth^* elaboration to emphasize the importance of 
appropriate attending behaviour for the successful attainment of reading 
skills. Obviously attending to the task in general is essential but 
attending to specific importsnt cues within the task is equally important. 
SiVidenoe is accruing to indicate that poorer readers do not attend fo^ 
the same percentaga of time during reading instruction as do better readers. 
For example, in my own research (15) in relatively tightly struotured 
reading situationSi three slow readers (6yr olds) typically spent between 
30 and 4o per cent of their time non attending and two slow readers dis- 
played between 40 and 50 per cent of their time non atteating* B#gg (3) in 
dnily reading sessions observed one boy (9 yr old) who atl ended for less 

than 'fOil of his time. This would meat\ that many poorer read^^ra could be viri» 

one . 
ually wasting between forty and j**^ hundred and twenty hours of reading time 
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Di rs-ading failure but there is .sufficient evidence to augge = t that poor 
readers are also poor attRnders from the very beginnings of schooling. 



For exaoiple, Samuels & Turnure (3) found that even in firft grade 
there was a correlation of ,^^k between attention and word recognition and 
in mj own research a positive relationship was found bet -sen reading and 
attending after children had spent one year at school. This relationship 
appears to be remarkably stable through age and experience as Cobb (10) 
reports a correlation of .45 for fourth grade pupils between attention and 
reading achievement and Lahaderne (2) similarly .51 to .39 for sixth graders 
Willows (42) goes further than quantitative differences and reports that 
"good and poor readers probably focus their attention on different aspects o 
the reading task. Poor readers" she atates, " appear to focus most of 
their processing capacity on the visual aspects of the display. Good 
readers, on the other hand, have automatized the more basic visual skills 
involved in reading to the extent that they can be handled 'preattentively' . 
Thus, they are able to concentrate mofft of their proceBRlng capacity on the 
^xtraction of meanings, a process that normally serves them well 

Evidence can also be produced to demonstrate that the reading 
mderachiever is less able to withstand the disrupting effect of distracting 
stiniull. "Many different types of inff rraation may sometimea be available 
ap potential sources of distraction during reading. Extraneous auditory, 
olfactory, vieual and tactual-kinesthetio stimuli as well as internal . 
opgnitive aetivltiee all occasionally provide task-Irrelevant inforfflatlon 
while an individual Is reading. There is, however, one potentially 
distracting source of information which is intrinsic to every normal 
reading situation - words which are available in peripheral vtslon but which 



are not immediately necessary to an understanding of the text". In 
oral reading at least Willows ihZ) found that poor readers were unable to 
ignore the adjacent irrelevant linc=s of -rint which had been deliberately 
insertod, Samuels (28) work would sug^QBt that poor readers also are 
unable to remain undistracted by ad^iacent pictur^ s on a page* He states 
that "no signifioant difference was found in reading acquisition between 
the picture and no picture condition among the better readers. Among 
the poorer readers, subjects in the no picture condition learned to read 
significantly more words than did subjects in the picture condition''* This 
does not necessarily imply thfLt early readers sKould be pictureless as 
pictures are known to have a. motivating effect on young learners* It dots 
suggest, as Samuels (28) himself agrees ^ that we need to know more about 
the role of pictures in terms of motivational and attentional procerses* 

The importance of the attending variable and also the complexity 
involved in Ftudying it in relation to rhading. attainment | are 
further emphasized when one oonsid^rs the attentional differencee observed 
between boys and girls* While little work has been forthcoming studying 
sex related attentional differences in reading situations, what has appea.* 
red has lndici;'*iad that definite differf^nces do occur* Samuels & Turnure 
(30) report that girls are markedly superior to boys in attentivenass to 
reading tasks, a finding supported by my own rtreaareh (15)* Major sax- 
relatad differences can undoubtedly be attributed to the sex role soo- 
ialiMtion processes inherAat in society but there may be an ivan more 
baaic alament present ptrhaps from birth* Silverfflan (53)^ for example 
reports that male babies tend to r#iipond more readily to ''gestalts 
which are easily segmentalised" while fefflal#s "I'espond more to whole 
forms which art more oomplax and novel and which are lass amenable to 
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critical analysis". .It is int-.r-sting to not* that the child's first 
introduction to formal r.adinr instruction would tend to present th« 
latter Situation rather than th^ former. Evidence for socially induced 
sex role diffferencea comes from Good«noUBh (1^+) who reports that nursery 
school boys develop a consistent sex type earlier than do girls and th.,t 
girls d.^velop earli.r Interest in persons than do boys. Although this 
data was derived from parental reports it does corroborate the findinge 
of Ross & Ross (27) who suggest that preschool boys more strnngly resist 
sex-inappropriate behaviour than do preschool .iris and Is also in accord 
with Witryol's m) conclusions that boys tend to prefer material rein- 
forcements and girls prefer social roinforcoment. 

When we further consider that Clark(8) in Scotland, reporting 
on boys and girls who could read on school entry, found that the girls' 
motivation was a desire to read stories while the boys' driving force was a 
desire for Information, it is not surprising th^t Farley (i2) is most adamant 
that work on correlates of attention "must deal with males and females 
separately" , 

The total print page its.lf can causfe perceptual and attentlonal 
problems to some children. This fortunately appears to be characteristic 
of only a few. Most of us assume that black print on a white backgrouna, 
because it gives the greatest contrast, is the easiest to read. For some 
children this is not so. Meares m) quotes statements from such children. 
."There's all the little white Ptreams running down the page and there's all 
blurry black (lines of print) In between them. Somatlmea I havt to ahak« 
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my head three or four tir-es bc-forc- ?. v;ord will come". And, from another, 

"The white glmr".a at you and you c&n't see the black clearly". And, 

•'The white keeps corrirg through at me". For thepe unfortunate children 

it app ars thst "a liwh^; gr-y fipure on a dark t^rey ground" (2^*) or 

slates nnd slate pencils or a "dirty" perpex sheet to mask the black and 

white glare, seems to solve their rreatest oroblem with readins. For 

clinic teachers interested in thi^ field, M*are^' work makes fascinating 

rfcading. 

For the majority of children however, there is evidence that siniple 
reinforcing incentives can increase sppropriate attendinR considerably. 
Begg (3) for t-xam.le demons t rn ^ea one hundred per cent improvement by 
a,Flying"free time" i "centives , while Droden et al (6) indicate that increased 
teacher attention to a pupil will not only increase the puoils own attending 
time but also produce spin off attending improvements in adjacent pupils. 

These results are not surpriffing since it has long been acceoted 
that, in spite of Silverman's previously mentioned basic s x dlf f' renees in 
attending, a child's attentional repertoire is almast wholly learned from 
his experiences in his early y^ais (37). Thus if a child has not hsd early 
experience of books he has no attending behaviours conducive to receiving 
.inetruGtion from and about books - ha does not know where to attend on a 
page to begin the «rint or even what print is. If he has h«ard no stories 
prior to school entry he has no reason to attend at etory time. Boys have 
Wrned to attend to a quite different set of stimuli than have iris and 
It may be that the two e-'xes have BurcrisUiffly fe-" strong stimuli In eommon. 
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Even if both be a and girls have had eKperience of book? and reading, boys 
havo had no reason to attend to read-ng material which they quickly assMS to 
be female orientated. Th refore, rather than thfe readins task itsalf being 
s- «n as a more of a f-smslc activity as some .writers havb GUgMsted (11, l8) 
it seems rrore likely that the content of early readara has differential 
effec-s on the. learn^-d att- ntional repertoires of young children. 

In U.S.A. it is «oll documented thst sirls tend to excel boys 
in «arly reading attainment (11,18,39). It has also been reported that 
the content of American early readers provides leps challenge and affinity 
for boys. For example Heilman (I?) states, "the rigid and conformist 
mnod, tone and atmosphere contained in and conveyed by the preprimerB, 
primers and early readers are considerably le«s challenging to boys than ' 
to girls". Blom et al ^+,5), while producing evidence that primer stories 
a.e of about equal interest to both boys and girls hypothesised that "the 
octivities most freq -ently depicted by the stories would be those most 
con.-.only. engaged in by girls and that the masculine artivltiee depicted 
would result in failure more froquen'ly than would the feminine activitits" . 
The authoriJ stated also that there was a "regr«-«±fe pull" to the stories 
in that they portray a lower level of devel p^ent than that of the children 
for whom they are intended. Dwyer (11), putting the feminist point of 
view, queries Blom's conolusions and states that there ma;- be "Bometimes 
corifuslon as to the exactlocotion of the boundaries between femininity 
and childlikenerfs". It may be that Dwyer ha- a valid point and it is 
certainly true that publishers have become more cognisant of boy-girl btaB 
in books of recent years. 
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Be is as it ni%y th^ %rgumt-nt «saunieF strength when it is 
c^nsidftrf^d tho'- in ' ritain Alirn^t the reverse situation xists. Of 
eleven relevant research studif^s, four (^9,26,^3,35) fo that pirla 
excelled boys i • reading ottain.cnt, two (l8,26) .ha-ed boy. to be superior 
and five ( 7 , 22 , 25 ,?6 , ^ M no^ed no si<,nificant difference. Again contrary 
to the U.S.A. situation it ap^DtarP th«t earlier read rs ar^= more definitely 
boy orientated, lobban (^^) for example cod- d the stories in six popular Bri- 
tish r adine schemes awordin^ to three cat^^c ries; boy sex role, girl 
sex role and both sexes. Of the '25 storiea coded, role^, topics or 
activities w.re coded for girls only, 36 ^vere for boys only and 1^ were 
for both sexes. (Presumably there v^p considerable renetition). Of 
there 22^ stories, 179 ha^ people a^ the central charactersi 35 of these 
were female and 71 -vere male. In only one case was there a woman driver 
depicted, in no ca- es is 'father' s en to do anything resembling household 
chores and in no case did 'mother' go out to, work. Besides presenting a 
male bias, the British readers, ev n more than American, appeared to present 
a life style totally out of date. 

It is very likely thfcn that the att ntion of boys and girls is 
subject to differential attraction frnm early reading materials and also 
that in maw mblished books the learned attention of both boys and girls 
is not attracted to fictional stituations which do not parallel real life 
either in terms of historical and sncial change or ethry^c aspects. 

Learning ta road is a function of the child's attentional 
repertoire and according to Lahaderne (20) the child's attending 
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ability is unrelat&d to attitudi^^fcl factori?. It may also be that 
appropriate attending is evten more irnpcrtant in initial re^din^ than ±s 
intellifence. For example Lahaderne ("O) found positive correlations 
bet een intelligence snd both attention and reading attainment but 
aftGr the influence of intelligence had been partialled out a significant 
relatianship betw en rsading and attention still remained, Zeaman & House 
C ) put forward e\f^dence that for c'^rta'.n tasks the r^^.ding retardate 
does not krow where to focus hin ntt-ntion during ini*^ial learning trials, 
but that once the correct focuf. ha? beejn diECovored the retardate's learning 
curve a ■ roaches that of a normal learner. This again provides evidence 
of the centrality of attention as n factor in learning. 

Attention is not a simple factor in any learning situation but 
in the learning of r^;ading both visual and auditory att nding and often 
kinesthetic and even tactile attending are involved. Many young children 
have had little or no experience of the intermodal transfer and combination 
of attention modalities necessary for succeee. 

Evidence of the deficits appearing in experiential attentional 
areas among young children If; provided by both Clay (9) and Barney (2)# 

Clay (9) for eKample points out thAt on entry to school (5 year 
olds in New Zealanr]) between ^7% and 56^ of children nave no firm underatandin 
of the left to right directionality of ; ading. After one y^ar at school 

to 1674 (depending upon th^ ethrdc cjompoeition of the group) etill are not 
consistf-nt in their directionality. One thiid of new entranta confused 
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print and pictures as the source of the story; while after six 
months schooling lOS still displayed confusion in this area. ^gain, on 
entry kB% could match word-space-word and after twelve n:onths 16;^ were 
still incapable of this ty,e of discrimination. At five years of age, 
m could locate "the first letter", at six years were succassful 

and at seven years theie were still m who culd not succeed at this 
ej.sential task. 

Clay (9) herself states, "Keseareh findings sugRest that when a 
child first begins to read English t.xts there is a strong left to right 
horizontal, directional cotrponent bo hiP behaviour, with hip attention 
bein, focussed on the left ends of lines and of words. The child's attempts 
to read cannot be matched correctly to the printed t^xt unless he is 
attending to the correct position when he says a word and is proceeding in 
the correct dir^ct^on as he completer the sentence. Any learning about 
letter-sound relationshi.s must depend on his attending to the correct 
part of the text", . 

Barney (2) observes younger chUdren along similar dimensions. 
In a group of 117 children in preschool clashes year olds) he finds 
that when asked what was in a book 50^ said 'pictures', 10^ said -words 
or writing- and k% said, -a story'. When confrontea with a page of both 
print and pictures and asked, -what part of the pagp do we road?", m 
indirated the print, 3W roamed vaguely over the page and ^ pointed to the 
pictures only. Five percent were able to point accurat.ly, ™«tching 
word for word, as a story was being read to them and ^ could indicate , 
the top line, left hand end when asktd where to begin reading. Barney's 
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group of childrfen incidaninlly , iv^s slightly biased toward the upper 
end of the socioeconomic scale. -''hot is appar.nt frorr thir sphere 
of study is th^t there cor sid^r -^ble disparity in the prcFchool expferienc% 
kno^vledgo and cnn^sequently tht -j.t t&nt ional repertoires of our beginning 
rerider.^* Also obvious is th?. t teacher knowledge .of- the dimensions of 
child attention is crucial for efi'ective classroom instruction. Fund- 
amental to ef f F.ctiveness in teachinr^ rnnding is the knowledge and skills 
repertoire of the teacher* Tlie teacher as a octive unit in the total 
classroom int.raction is more important than the orLTanization, the method 
cr the mat^^ials omployed. Just as the eh Id must attiend to the reading 
task, so also must the teach r ai'end to both the workln,^ child engaged 
in the task and the relevant dimensions of the task. 

Having then established the impertance of te:icher knowledge it 
is ::^erhaps appropriate to ^unimariae more specifically some of the impor* 
tant dimensions of attending. 

If, when a child meets his reading books, he sees or learnt of 
nothing which e%cites his interest or curto;-ity then his drive to attend 
is likely to be reduced* Evidence has been quoted earlier (8,17,21) to 
sugf^est that rriuch pf our ^arly reading material ' either prcsf.nts a rather 
unrealistic picture of contemporary life styLi^a or is biased towards ont 
sex or the other. Certainly very little Is iikely to satisfy the yr-ung 
rrsle drive for information mentioned by Clark (7)* 

A content analysis of sex-related interdBt in reading materials 
could well be oatagorieod as follows^-' 

A. Fiction , = 1* Boy interest 

2» Girl interest ' v.. J.::":'] 
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3* Both SisX Interest 

' B, Fact 1- Boy intt-r^.Ft 

2* Girl int^i.rwp:t 
3* both sex interest 

My thssis would that ^orly roadinf? material Fhnuld attain suitable 
tiquilibrium among thesu six catc- rriur. Ttarhers, being aw:?.re of this, 
would need to seleGt or in some cares develop their own material in urder 
to maintain for each individual puril in th&ir classes an appropriatfc 
balancfe . 



2« "On entry to school the slowest children will still learn 
best by having their hands guided passively through a manual analysis 
of the forms and latter. The average child K^t this stage will benefit from 
Information about print coming to him from both hand and eye* He may 
be able t© discrirninate better the shapes which he can handle or make 
movenients with^ rathBr than the ones he can merely look at. iVhen he 
^ries to ^^rite^ this directs his attention to letters in a particular order 
and forces him to work sequentially at the survey of print", (9) 

This multisensory approach to reading may be known as VAKT or to 
some older teaoher it may revive memories of Fernald tactics,. When a 
chMd reeeivea information through several sensory modalities it seems 
that some consolidatiDn of learning occurs. When kinssthetio-taetile 



poodalities are used it means that the child is forced by his aotions to attend -^hM 
to the task in hand* This is one of the reasons why » activity methods V^ . ^ '^^^^^^ 
or * active learning' or 'learning by doing' are not only catch phrases- but 



tffectiye teaching tactics. If follows thin that as part of her olassroom- -^^^^^ 




engineering a teacher must endeavour to ensure that a child is given tasks 
which necessitate his active attfintion. Ta^ks also must te appropr^.ate in 
terms of difficulty levels birae allowance ^ int-^rest level and in part* 
ioular they must also be conducive to the next planned stage of learningt 
In my experience and observation it seems that there are gross differenoes 
in the abilities of teachers to engineer the classroom environment* 

r 3* 0*16 the principles emphasised v/ithin cognitive If'arning 

theory is that the perceptual fflatures of a task which are critical to 
its Buccessful oorapletioni phould be clearly prferented to the learner. 
For this to be so a teacher must have a knowledge of what are the critical 
cues in the reading task* Marchbanks and Levin (23) investigating the 
cues by which children typically recogniEe isolated words, found that specific, 
letters, and not the overall shape of the words, f^rm the basis for 
recognition. The first letter is the moi^t impnrtant cue| the final 
letter the second most important cue. In three ^letter wor4s the final 
letter is a more salient cue than in five lett*!* words* ^ While this observed 
pattern was almost univfrsal there were some kindergarten boys who 
reversed their preference; that is the last letter was most important and 
the first letter of second importancep The investigators suggested that 
this may be because impaired readers were acannlng the line of print in : ; 

the reverse direction* In vi^w of Clay's (9) work on direotionality this ^ 
suggestion assumes more validity and further eniphasiMs the importance bf 
teacher knowledge of children's attending patterns. 




Samuels & Turnure ( JO) state, "It should be poiiited , out to / ^^i;^^ 



the attention of all their pupile". Golaiamond and Dyrud (13) follow 

this by adding, "The performance of the student may be to a considerable extent 

a function of the procedures used to establish that behaviour} we should look 

to deficits in our own procedures before ascribing deficits to the students 

or difficulty to the problem". What this means is that we may have to 

teach some children appropriate attending skills prior to formal 

instruction or prior to movins to a new section of work. Once initial • 

attention to the task is established it is fur'her important to be aware 

of Just what are the important cues within the task and if in fact the child's 

attention is directed toward then. 

i 

j 5. It is quite evident that many children, particularly poor 

readers, are unable to resist the distractions which compete for their 

attention. Obviously a child can be distracted by physical features and 

activities of the classroom and also by incidental noises impinging on his 

senses. More subtle however, are'^the-distracting influences within the 

reading task itself. Pictures in a book function as distracting stimuli, 

^^epecially for poor readers (28,29,i*0) and it may be essential on occasion ■ 

for the teacher to be able to recognize this problem and perhaps to cover 

f " ■ 
or remove a picture. 

As mentioned earlier (i»a) slow readers are apt to focus attention 
on the word by word ^visual aspects of the display", whereas good readers ' ' - 
tend more to scan the text picking up quickly the important word cues which = 
validate their linguistic expectancies. Willows (42) suggeste that, 
"perhaps if children were trained to try to 'guess what comes next' rather 
tlian to spend most of their efforts 'analyzing what 1b tier*', they would 
become more proficient readers. ' - - ■ v/i'^t 




Again there are some children for whom, as Maares (zk) has observed, 
the intense whiteness of the printed page sausea perceptual interf erenca. 
Thus if a child is seen to be equinting or blinking excessively it may be 
that his problem can be solved by covering the offending whiteness with 
a hvell used* plastic sheet* 

Ae always however, it requires knowledge and skilled attention 
on the part of the teacher to become aware of the salient factors in the 
child*book interaction and to apply appropriate remedies sufficiently early* 
There is just no substitute for the knowledge and skills repertoira of 
the trained teacher. 
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